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OUTLINE OF A THEORY OF SOCIAL MOTIVES 



JAMES M. WILLIAMS 
Hobart College 



A comparison of the works on political science of a hundred 
or more years ago with the works of today reveals an important 
difference in method. The earlier works based their deductions 
on a theory of human motives consciously taken as a starting- 
point. Bentham entitled his book, Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation. Present-day writers, however, 
generally restrict their treatment to a study of political relations 
and governmental agencies. This is wise because the methods 
used in a study of documentary sources on which political scien- 
tists mainly rely differ from those used in a study of motives. 
However, political scientists need a working knowledge of 
motives, and especially at three points: First, in discussing the 
function of the state and the extent to which the state should take 
up the ventures of private philanthropy. Second, in the study of 
political parties. Little information on this subject is to be 
gleaned from documentary sources because the activity of 
political parties centers in the activity of individuals which is 
largely unregulated by the state. Third, such knowledge is 
necessary when the political scientist becomes a critic of political 
institutions. As a critic he relates those institutions to something 
more fundamental; and without a theory of the motive forces 
out of which laws and institutions have developed, interpretations 
are apt to show a personal bias. 

If scientists are influenced in their work by dispositional emo- 
tions, what may be expected of the ordinary man in his economic 
or political activity? For instance, I am now engaged in an 
investigation of the methods by which the agents of a certain 
enterprise work up, in a rural community, the speculative fever 
and the impulse to invest in their securities. These agents stir 
the imagination by picturing the wonderful things which may 
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be accomplished by their automatic device. They suggest the 
enormous price which the stock will presently bring and that 
the shares are limited in number and almost all taken. They 
suggest that large numbers of people are everywhere invest- 
ing in the enterprise, but give few names. They emphasize the 
business experience and shrewdness of the officers of the 
company — the treasurer has taken the thirty-third degree in 
a secret order. All these statements are general and no 
verifiable evidence is offered except the occasional name of 
a stockholder. A little healthy skepticism prompting a few direct 
questions like, "Has your company made any contracts to furnish 
their goods to the government?" (the government has been sug- 
gested as a mighty prospective purchaser) or, "Have your cars 
been put to practical use where they have stood the test of actual 
service?" puts the voluble agent to silence. But such questions 
are seldom asked. The agent makes a special effort to sell stock 
to leading members of the community. He develops friendly re- 
lations with the family of the man whose emotions he is working 
upon. He offers him a free trip to the factory and while there, 
instead of explaining the business, gives him a good time, so 
that he comes back and declares it is a "big thing." Now the 
anticipation of future gains, which, unrealized, is the funda- 
mental cause of commercial crisis, is itself caused by the clever 
way in which these agents play upon the dispositional emotions 
of the people. After disillusioning several speculators simply by 
explaining how their emotions had been worked upon by agents, 
it has seemed to me that a study of human motives should be 
included in our high-school education. 

Politicians play upon the impulses of voters, as agents play 
upon the impulses of investors. They stimulate the same im- 
pulses, by the same methods. For instance, they cite this and 
that influential voter who is going to vote for their candidate; 
everybody is going to vote for him and he will win by a large 
majority; the election of the candidate will bring prosperity. 
Politicians work up an intimacy with the members of the family ; 
they give the voters a good time before election so that the latter 
come to believe the candidate is the man for them. I have found 
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that, by explaining to voters how their impulses are worked upon 
by politicians, the voters, in a measure, are freed from the 
influence of the politician ; and I conclude that, here also, a science 
of human motives would be useful. 

In working out a science of motives the elementary process 
in method is the observation and classification of facts. This 
is possible only through intimate association with the members of 
typical groups of a population. I have found such association 
indispensable and owe much of what has been accomplished thus 
far to what I have learned through association with the following 
groups and individuals : A family living on an island in a large 
body of water, isolated from other families by their remote situa- 
tion and the peculiarity of their religious beliefs ; a family living 
in a city; the superintendent of a large factory; a local federa- 
tion of labor; several teachers in a public school; a city church; 
a county direct nominations league, as a member of which I have 
taken an active part in legislative hearings and in political cam- 
paigns. 

The methods used in this sociological analysis differ from 
the set experiments of a psychological laboratory. Mechanical 
tests are impossible and direct questions often are fruitless, for an 
individual with difficulty recalls a past, and often cannot discern 
his present, mood or emotional state. The questionnaire method is 
too crude* for the study of emotional states because one is not 
ready to describe to a stranger what one hesitates to reveal to an 
intimate friend. Motives can be analyzed only through group- 
study. One must live in the group as a member and morally 
experience the daily life of the members. Then this accumula- 
tion of experience must be analyzed in psychological terms. To 
be sure, people must often be studied directly — their emotional 
expression, words, and reactions — but also indirectly as these 
suggest trains of recollection. 

These first stages of investigation have yielded two closely 
related theories, a theory of the motives of personality and a 
theory of social forces. My paper will be devoted to a discussion 
of the theory of motives. 

* Students of primitive peoples, also, find direct questioning of doubtful value. 
An. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology (1889-90), 365. 
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I have found it convenient to use the current division of 
mental process into the three aspects: affective, cognitive, and 
conative. The affective states of the members of my groups are 
discerned through their conversation when the feelings are con- 
scious and through their emotional expression and reactions when 
the feelings are subconscious. The feelings most often observed, 
conscious and subconscious, fall into three classes. They are 
feelings of vigor, strength, resolution, conviction, which I gen- 
eralize as forceful; or they are feelings of contentment, restful- 
ness, cheerfulness, good-will, which I generalize as expansive ; or 
they are feelings of weariness, despondency, anxiety, commisera- 
tion, which I generalize as agitative. 

The traditional pleasure-pain classification 1 I have been un- 
able to use because the two kinds of pleasurable feelings, the 
forceful and the expansive, are as distinct from one another as 
both are distinct from pain. The word pain I do not use because 
I want a word of wider connotation, one which will include such 
widely different feeling-states as the feeling of weariness, of 
anxiety, which we discern in the anxious look of the overworked, 
of confused ideas and perplexity, which sometimes cause contor- 
tions of the face while speaking, and that chronic hypersensitive- 
ness, resulting from constant attention to intricate problems, 
which is seen, for instance, in Darwin who is said to have been 
so disturbed by the visit of a stranger as to lose his night's rest. 2 

Having classified the feelings which with the instincts are the 
elements 3 out of which the motives of personality are built up, 
we have next to note the succession of feelings, in individuals, 
in order to ascertain whether there be any invariable succession. 
After long and intimate association with certain individuals of 
my groups I have observed a feeling-movement which seems 
fundamental. It is an oscillation from forceful to expansive 
feeling with a possible sinking into agitative feeling during the 
transition if either forceful or expansive feeling is too prolonged. 

'"Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure." — Bentham, Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, p. i. 

s Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 177. 

"Wundt, Logik, pp. 268, 269. 
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This feeling-oscillation, in adults, assumes a habitual form, in 
adaptation to the physical environment where it coincides with 
the diurnal rhythm from light to darkness. Thus daybreak is 
the symbol which suggests to the farmer, in our isolated family, 
his habitual work activities. The nervous basis of these activities 
and the feelings concomitant therewith, I call the forceful mood. 
The expansive mood has its basis largely in the sympathetic 
division of the nervous system, 4 out of which spring those hab- 
itual reactions through which the population finds recreation at 
the close of day. Thus at the close of the day our isolated 
farmer gathers his children about him, reads his Bible, and makes 
use of other stimuli and symbols which induce expansive feeling. 
If he is asked to entertain a friend in the morning when in the 
forceful mood he is thrown into agitation. If he is obliged to 
work in the evening when accustomed to rest he is thrown into 
agitation. The agitative mood has its basis in the depletion of 
the nervous system out of which spring those habitual reactions 
with which the individual endeavors to regain or to intensify the 
waning feeling or to accomplish the transition to the waxing 
feeling. 5 

This oscillation of moods is a result of the discipline of the 
environment. Children show an oscillation of the feelings but it 
does not occur with the regularity displayed by the oscillation of 
moods in adults. Thus children as well as adults show a greater 
tendency to forceful activity in the morning after rest than later 
in the day. This feeling finds vent in the rough and tumble 
of which children soon tire and relax into instinctive and im- 
pulsive acts of sympathy. Thus children, left to their own 
devices, pass from one kind of feeling and activity to the other 
with little regularity. In the household of the workingman, 
however, children are disciplined by the parents who seek to 
bring the activity of the children into harmony with their own 
oscillation of moods. Thus, in our isolated family, the girl of 
thirteen is, in disposition, a hard worker, while the boy of nine 

* Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, Vol. II, pp, 215-26. 
Giddings, "Darwinism in the Theory of Social Evolution," Pop. Sc. Mon., July, 
1909. 

5 Cuhel, Zur Lehre von den Bediirfnissen, pp. 142, 143. 
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is not. One morning when the father was at work in the field 
and the mother in the kitchen, I heard the mother say to the 

boy who was loitering around, "C , do something, don't 

stand there idle. I don't care what you do, but do something." 
In the evening on the other hand, when the girl was still working 
and the parents had sat down to rest and enjoy their children, I 

have heard them say, "M , sit down and be quiet." In 

the morning the forceful child or, more strictly, forcefulness was 
selected because in harmony with their working mood; in the 
evening the sympathetic child was selected because in harmony 
with their recreative mood. In the same way a rural population 
disapproves of men who are not working during the day (regard- 
less of whether or not they need to work) because these men are 
not in harmony with the prevailing mood of the population. But 
these same men are often favorites at the social gatherings in 
the evening. 6 

With this brief exposition of the essential feeling-process I 
pass on to the cognitive processes. Each cognitive process as 
such has been analyzed by psychologists. They have described 
attention which is the cognitive process of the forceful mood and 
reproductive, analogical, and suggestive cognition which are the 
cognitive processes of the expansive mood ; but it is through the 
study of social groups that we observe most advantageously the 
relation of these processes to one another. First, let me note 
briefly those aspects of each process which are important for us. 
In reproductive and analogical cognition states occur because 
they happen to have occurred in the same space or time with the 
state before the mind or because of a superficial resemblance 
between states. Thus when men relate in saloon or club the 
experiences of the day, these experiences are uttered as recalled 
juxtaposed in space or time and the narrators have the same 
emotional expression and feeling when recalling an experience 
as when they actually experienced it. And those who listen share 
their expression and feeling. Thus cognition, which in the 
narrator is reproductive, in the listener is suggestive. 

The more rapidly states follow one another the less intense is 

* Williams, An American Town, p. 244. 
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their feeling concomitant. From this we infer — and observation 
bears out the inference — that intimacy of association, because it 
multiplies perceptions, stimulates the cognitive processes of a 
population at the expense of the feeling-process. Thus city life is 
said to reduce the intensity of family, political, and religious feel- 
ing. On the other hand, among the rural population, the move- 
ment of states is slower, the feeling-element is more intense as 
compared with the cognitive element, and these feelings suggest 
images and ideas. Thus the Semitic peoples, largely rural, were 
more intensely religious than the Athenians. The rural popula- 
tion of today is more intensely religious than the urban. 

Turning to the process of forceful cognition, we note that 
here the succession of states is not determined by the fact that 
they occur together in space or in time or that they are analogous 
one to another. Their succession is determined by their intrinsic 
relation to a leading idea. Feeling often plays an essential part 
in establishing a leading idea. For instance, our perception of 
an acquaintance is not merely of an individual of a certain height, 
and shape of nose and forehead. These characteristics do not 
all make the same impression upon us. The strongest impression 
is made by the eyes and the shape of the mouth because these stir 
the strongest instinctive feeling. This principle holds in more 
intricate cognitive processes. Thus, if, in discussing the trust 
problem, the teacher sets consumers against the trust, or if in 
discussing the labor problem, he sets capital against labor, he 
establishes a leading idea which holds the attention of students 
because it appeals to the feelings ; with the attention centered on 
this leading idea, students will follow a teacher through a train 
of reasoning as they would not otherwise. Again, when our 
isolated farmer awakens in the morning his leading idea is of 
his day's work and he attempts to intensify this idea by taking a 
stint and declaring he will finish that stint before the day is done 
or become a quitter. Having thus established a leading idea by 
associating it with strong forceful feeling, he begins, at breakfast, 
to plan the day's work, during which he is restless, the images 
suggesting instinctive movements. Then follows the active work 
of the dav in which each plan is realized or modified and the total 
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leading idea is thus worked out in detail. This is followed by a 
thrill of forceful feeling when at the close of the day he says to 
himself, "I have finished it." Just so the thinker, when he 
reaches the solution of a problem, exclaims with a thrill of force- 
ful feeling, "I've got it." 

The scholar, also, sometimes owes his leading idea to the 
intense feeling it arouses. For instance, why is it that so many 
writers derive their leading ideas, not from an original observa- 
tion and classification of facts, but from a modification of the 
leading ideas of other writers? They say they see no reason why 
they should do over again the work already done. But the 
reason why they regard the leading idea of a rival as representing 
work permanently done is, often, that it is the idea of a rival and 
as such holds the attention. Instead of making an original study 
of the facts on which the so-called "law" rests, they make a 
simple modification of it for controversial purposes and devote 
themselves to proving the truth of their modification. This 
entire process may be largely subconscious. 

The experiences of the day's work, whether manual or scien- 
tific work, are related by the farmer or writer when he meets 
his fellows in the evening. He seems to seek his fellows as if 
they were the stimulus needed to set going this expansive cogni- 
tion. During the day, however, offers of companionship are 
resisted as interfering with attention to work. Expansive cogni- 
tion differs from forceful cognition in that the imagination 
covers the main experiences of the day with an impatience of the 
details which the attention emphasized during the day. This 
principle of the identity of expansive and forceful states, the 
difference between them being in the nature of the process in 
which they occur, is verified by investigations in other fields. 
Hirn notes that the serious work of peoples becomes the patterns 
from which they copy their art. He points out that the amuse- 
ments of warlike nations consist mainly of exercises which are 
preliminary to, or reminiscent of, battle. "Where the struggle for 
existence is a contest with nature and not with fellow-men, a 
hunting or fishing pantomime usually takes the place of these 
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military performances." 7 The brutality of the amusements of 
the Romans was due to the fact that their chief occupation was 
war. A favorite enjoyment of the rural population is the fair at 
which are exhibited the methods and fruits of their toil. The 
art patronized by the state today consists of portraits and statues 
of men who have been pre-eminent in the building of the nation. 
Of poetry, Gummere writes: 

Described in its simplified form, the quality of modern poetic imagina- 
tion seems to be a power, by suggestive use of musical and figurative 
human speech, to put the solitary reader into the mood which would arise 
naturally in him under the pressure of certain actual events or of a certain 
actual scene .... even primitive poetry was an idealization, an abstraction, 
a narcotic, a kind of waking dream; modern poetry is also a dream, but 
with deeper and wider issues, and with a purpose far more clearly defined. 8 

The same author points out that this poetic imagination is in 
origin and development a product of social life : 

Now the great passages of poetry, such as those which Matthew Arnold 
used as tests of excellence, easily fall into one of two categories ; they revive, 
even create, the mood felt either in the pressure of actual events or in the 
presence of an actual scene. .That beautiful line which Arnold quotes from 
Dante is simply the imaginative and conventionalized sense of beatific worship 
such as all men have felt in varying degree; while for the thousand cases 
where nature is treated, there can be no doubt whatever of the tie which 
binds erven the most imaginative and solitary poet to the old singing 
throng." 

Music also is an expression of the expansive movement of 
life experiences. Thus Ribot quotes Schumann: "Je me sens 
affecte par tout ce qui se passe dans le monde : hommes, politique, 
litterature, et cela trouveun issue au dehors sous forme de 
musique ; tout ce que l'epoque me fournit de remarquable, il faut 
que je l'exprime musicalement." 10 It is more difficult to show 
the relation of music than of poetry to life experiences because 
"tout sentiment precis depend d'idees concretes qui restent in- 

7 Origin of Art, p. 251. 

8 Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 468-69. See also Raymond, Art in Theory, pp. 
37-42- 

3 Ibid. 

10 La logique des sentiments, p. 142. See also, The Creative Imagination, pp. 
214-17. 
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accessibles a l'art musical. Celui-ci ne peut exprimer le contenu 
des sentiments mais seulement leur cote dynamique, c'est-a-dire, 
des variations de force et de mouvement." 1 1 In origin 12 and in 
its grandest modern compositions music is a social product, not 
in the sense that the musician consciously composes for society 
and what society will approve, but in the sense that he is thrown 
into the creative state through direct or indirect social influence. 
If direct, it may be the influence of a friend or some other ex- 
ternal influence of which he is less conscious; or it may be 
indirect in the sense of a purely subjective influence. Thus a 
friend of mine is fond of the quotation : "Life is all song when 
one lives in harmony with the Infinite." Our isolated farmer, 
while working, talks with the Lord and sings hymns. A com- 
poser once told me that when she sat down at the organ to play 
she sometimes thought for a moment of "the Ideal" and then 
went ahead. She was apt to have this thought at a concert when 
it helped her to forget the audience and the occasion and to lose 
herself in her playing. 

The "wider contacts and fresh experiences" 13 acquired 
through social intercourse, general reading, and music broaden 
the leading ideas and stimulate the fertility of the attentive 
process. 14 The degree of this development depends, of course, 
on the capacity of the individual. 15 It depends also on the tem- 
perament of the individual and on the disposition which is built 

a Ribot, La logique des sentiments, p. 157. 

a Ibid., 153; Wallaschek, Primitive Music. 

13 Ross, Social Psychology, p. 270. 

u "The farmer philosophizes in terms of crops, soils, markets, and imple- 
ments, the mechanic generalizes his experience of wood and iron, the seaman 
reaches similar conclusions by his own special road. "Only in so far as a 
man understands other people and thus enters into the life around him has he 
any effective existence. There is nothing more practical than social imagina- 
tion ; to lack it is to lack everything." — Cooley, Human Nature and the Social 
Order, pp. 107-17. 

"An imaginative student of a few people and of books often has many 
times the range of comprehension that the most varied career can give to a 
duller mind ; and a man of genius, like Shakespeare, may cover almost the 
whole range of human sentiment in his time, not by miracle but by a mar- 
velous vigor and refinement of imagination." — Cooley, op. cit., p. 106. 
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up through experience. The coarseness of the jests and amuse- 
ments of the lower classes is due to the long hours and intensity 
of their work which renders impossible that movement of the 
imagination through which one sympathetically understands one's 
associates. 16 

Where work becomes mechanical, the expansive mood is not 
separate from, but moves alongside, the forceful mood. Agri- 
cultural laborers talk with each other or sing at their work. 
Bucker 17 suggests that rhythm originated in the accompanying 
of primitive labor with chanting. One of the chief reasons why 
young people reared in rural districts migrate to the city is that 
there, during the monotony of work, they enjoy the expansive 
cognition and feeling which comes from association with other 
workers. On the other hand, where work by reason of its intri- 
cacy or intensity does not become mechanical, the oscillatory 
movement is more pronounced. A person tending a fast-running 
machine or using a typewriter has no time for conversation. The 
work of lawyers and other professional men requires strict atten- 
tion. Furthermore the work of professional men is often too 
technical to repeat in conversation with friends at the close of 
the day and that of stenographers and machine-tenders is of too 
little interest to be talked about. For this reason one phase of 
the first level of expansive cognition, that is, the reminiscent 
movement of work-experiences, is becoming less and less im- 
portant among present-day workmen. 

Turning now to an analysis of the second level of expansive 
cognition we note, first, that individuals remember states with 

18 "The close geological observer tends to lose the general massive impres- 
sions of nature ; and Darwin records in his own person the resulting weakness 
of the literary and emotional susceptibilities as a consequence of a too deeply 
ingrained and absorbing analytical habit of mind .... the contrast of tempera- 
ment that inclines one to this and the other to that form of pursuit and mode 
of its cultivation, lies largely along the same lines of division. We are all 
more or less impressionists ; we are all more or less scientific ; for, in all, the 
apportionment of dependence upon subconscious to that upon conscious pro- 
cesses acquires, as the character is molded and our habits become set, a definite 
value, which is our personal equation in this relation." — Jastrow, The Sub- 
conscious, pp. in,. 112. 

"Arbeit und Rhythmus. 
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which a feeling of agitation is associated but do not like to think 
about them. When such a memory-image strays into conscious- 
ness it is slurred over and the imagination seeks some image 
which gives forceful or expansive feeling. When our isolated 
farmer begins to weary of the day's work, his attention wobbles 
from it and his imagination wanders to memory-images of the 
remarkable day's work he has done in the past or to his wife and 
children. That is, he becomes boastful and so raises himself 
above agitation by the suggestive influence of forceful images or 
he becomes "sentimental," as we say, and raises himself above 
agitation by the suggestive influence of expansive images. I 
have worked with laborers in several occupations, in a factory, 
at carpenter work, with quarrymen, and on the farm, and every- 
where I find this fundamental process. When the agitation point 
begins to be reached, the imagination begins to wander in search 
of forceful or expansive images. I find the same process in the 
female members of my groups. The mother in our isolated 
family escaped anxiety for her children who were away at school 
by thinking she was preparing them to fight the battles of Free 
Methodism, another by thinking that Jesus would take care of 
her children. Thus, in agitation, the imagination seizes upon 
forceful or expansive images. This process has worked itself 
out in manifold refinements of the imagination as seen in artistic 
products, 18 in literary products, and in religious systems. Thus 
we have the writings of Emerson and Kipling the ethical func- 
tion of which is to produce forceful feeling, 19 and the writings 
of Eugene Field and Tennyson the ethical function of which is 
to produce expansive feeling. We have the "Mighty God" of 
the Puritans and the Mariolatry of the Roman Catholics. By 
conversion is meant the process by which individuals learn to 
substitute for stimuli of instincts, religious symbols; and by 
culture is meant the process by which individuals learn to substi- 

18 Hirn, Origin of Art, p. 113. 

M A cultivated woman recently read aloud a passage from Emerson's essay 
on the "Intellect" and asked me if I did not think it was "grand." I replied 
that I might think so if I understood it. She said "No, you wouldn't. I don't 
understand it. It wasn't written for you to understand, but to feel." 
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tute for stimuli of instincts or for the symbols of impulses, move- 
ments of the imagination. 

Each of these two great classes of sentiment, the forceful 
and the expansive, has different varieties. Thus Lincoln, one of 
whose strong points was his wealth of sentiment, made use of 
images suggestive of resistful 20 emotion and of images suggestive 
of contemptuous emotion. 21 His sentiment also included images 
suggestive of expansive emotions and impulsives. 22 We see in 
Lincoln also a third fundamental kind of sentiment, namely, a 
movement of the imagination and images of a quality which 
stirred a feeling of hopelessness and resignation. These, in turn, 
are of two classes, those suggestive of the emotion of shame 23 
and those suggestive of the emotion of submission to overpower- 
ing doom. 24 We find the germs of these two kinds of agitative 
sentiment in those usages of primitive religions the function of 
which is to produce the emotions of shame and fearful submission 
in worshipers. 

The essential characteristic of sentiment is that it is a sus- 

20 Letter to Mr. Washburne, i860: Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
Gettysburg Edition, Vol. VI, p. 79. 

a John W. Forney writes of Lincoln : "One evening I found him in such 
a mood [of profound agitation]. He was ghastly pale. The dark rings were 
around his caverned eyes. His black hair was brushed back from his temples 
and he was reading Shakespeare, as I came in. "Let me read you this passage 
from Macbeth," he said. "I cannot read it like Forrest but it comes to me 
tonight like a consolation : 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of record time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out brief candle; 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound of fury, 
Signifying nothing." — Anecdotes of Public Men, Vol. III. 
This is an example of mixed sentiment, involving both contempt and resignation. 

22 Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, pp. 282, 283. 

23 Lincoln was fond of quoting from Richard III, Act 1, scene 1: 

"I that am rudely stamped and want love's majesty," etc. 

24 See Lincoln's favorite poem, "Oh ! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be 
Proud?" This poem "he recited for some thirty years at every opportunity." — 
Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 49. 
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taining movement of the imagination by which we mean that it 
inhibits impulsive and instinctive activity. Gummere has shown 
that the development of poetic sentiment is a result of the separa- 
tion of the individual from the old singing throng. 25 The throng 
suggests activity, instinctive and impulsive. Only as the indi- 
vidual separates from it can he sustain a prolonged imaginative 
movement. 26 Paradise Lost is an imaginative and convention- 
alized form of Milton's experiences in the Puritan War. But 
it was not until defeat and blindness and persecution and isolation 
had thrown him back upon himself that his imagination, in its 
struggle to raise him above agitation, produced Paradise Lost. 27 
This was followed by Paradise Regained, an imaginative and 
conventionalized form of the thrill of triumph and the rest which 
follows strife. 28 This sustained movement of the imagination 
with its two divisions and the varieties of sentiment of each, 
constitutes the important phase of the first level of expansive 
cognition. 

With this brief exposition of the first and second levels, I 
turn to the third level of expansive cognition. As I have said, 

25 Beginnings of Poetry, chap. iv. 

28 "We must get alone. .... But the isolation must not be mechanical, 
but spiritual, that is, must be elevation." — Emerson, Essay on "Self-Reliance." 

27 "To regret that Milton should, at this crisis of the state, have turned 
aside from poetry to controversy is to regret that Paradise Lost should exist. 
.... He tells us that controversy is highly repugnant to him : 'I trust to 
make it manifest with small willingness I . . . . leave a calm and pleasing 
solitariness .... to embark in a sea of noises ' 

"But he felt that if he allowed such motives to prevail with him, it would 
be said of him : 'Thou hast the .... parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
object were to be adorned and beautified ; but when the cause of God and his 
church was to be pleaded .... thou wert dumb as a beast.' A man with 
Paradise Lost in him must needs so think and act, and, much as it would have 
been to have had another Comus or Lycidas, were not even such well exchanged 
for a hymn like this .... ?" — Garnett, Milton, pp. 68, 69. 

Of Milton's condition when he began Paradise Lost, Trent writes : "Blind, 
reviled, despised by his own children, his ideals shattered, his health impaired, 
he had but one .... hope — the completion of the great poem he has already 
begun." — John Milton, p. 47. See also p. 195. 

28 "He resolved that, in Christ's triumph, he would shadow forth Satan's 
ultimate defeat and the final acquisition of Paradise by Adam's race." — Trent, 
John Milton, p. 237. 
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whenever our isolated farmer returns home in the evening, ex- 
hausted, there is little mention of the experience of the day. 
He shuns the thought of the day's work. Or, if he speaks of it, 
it is a brief word to his wife in order that he may enjoy her 
sympathy. That is, as the workman becomes weary, the wife 
and home, or the companions and the saloon, or other symbols of 
the second level become more intensely suggestive. From this 
second level the individual may, under certain conditions, drop 
to the third level. Thus, while at work, workmen often begin 
talking of their saloon companions, then, as their weariness in- 
creases, they become more absorbed in these images until these 
are no longer images but instinct and what the man wants is no 
longer his companions but his spree. Again, I have seen working- 
girls buoyed up in their weariness by the thought of a summer 
vacation in the country. The more weary they became the more 
intense became their anticipation of the vacation. Finally some- 
thing prevented their going and in the abandon of their intense 
disappointment they resorted to* amusements which sink one 
deep in the instinctive life. 

In expansive cognition we note that states cognitively unlike 
are associated because their feeling-tones are alike. A beautiful 
sunset or the new scenery witnessed during a trip reminds one 
of one's friends and makes one wish they were present to enjoy 
it. It also reminds one of one's religion ; members of my groups 
tell me they cannot enjoy nature without feeling the power behind 
it. That is, the expansive stimulus of beautiful scenery sets up 
an associative process which runs through the entire range of 
expansive symbols, social and religious, so that states cognitively 
unlike are associated because they have the same feeling-tone. 
Ribot defines "raisonnement emotionnel" as 

"un processus dont la trame tout entiere est affective, c'est-a-dire, con- 
siste en un etat de sentiment qui, en restant identique ou en se transformant, 
determine le choix et l'enchainement des etats intellectuels : ceux-ci ne 
sont qu'un revetement, un moyen necessaire pour donner du corps a cette 
forme de logique. L'association a base affective est tres differente; elle se 
developpe au hasard, sans etre dirigee vers un but prefixe." 29 

29 La logique des sentiments, pp. 2, 3. 
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So long as this feeling-association is not thought of as also 
cognitive no error is involved. But when it is so thought of we 
have error and social friction of all degrees from a warfare 
between religion and science which stirs a sect or nation to the 
thousand and one little misunderstandings which distract the 
daily life of the members of my groups. Thus, in some com- 
munities the man who works on Sunday is put in the same 
class with the occasional drinker and the latter often in the same 
class with the habitual drinker because all stir the same feeling- 
tone. Again, the mother in our isolated family became attached 
to a summer boarder, and attributed to this woman her own 
religious beliefs, in fact, ran through the whole category of her 
expansive symbols, attributing them all to this woman who had 
become to her a symbol of expansive feeling. One of her reli- 
gious beliefs was that dancing was wicked and when I told her 
that the object of her devotion danced, in fact was a beautiful 
dancer, she would not believe it. I have many examples which 
prove that, as Professor Ross puts it, "Beliefs can be controverted 
but not feelings." As he says, "Only by vivid images and im- 
pressions that excite counter-feelings is it possible to extirpate a 
superannuated sectarian feud, class antipathy, or race preju- 
dice." 30 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of training people 
to distinguish between the two associative processes is that the 
feeling-tone of states feelingly and not cognitively associated is 
often subconscious. 31 Often one does not realize that the reason 
he believes evil things about another is that he does not like him 
or that the reason he believes good things about another is that 
he does like him. Consequently, action prompted by feeling- 
association is explained in other ways than by citing the feeling 
which is the cause of it. Thus we find clergymen who theologize 
about their religious beliefs, while others, with finer discernment, 
declare that religion is a life and not a theology. 

M Social Psychology, pp. 266-70. 

31 "The general contrast between the apperception by quick, total, merged, 
affective impressions, and the successive and separate attention to logically 
selected detail, falls in large measure within the contrast of the subconscious 
to the conscious." — Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 112. 
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The development of intimacy of association and the increase 
in the variety of goods are both in line with finer discernment 
of the feelings. One reason that, when in an expansive mood, 
one seeks above all else a companion is that a companion offers 
a greater variety of expansive stimuli than do things. Intimacy 
of association increases the variety of these stimuli. The multi- 
plication of goods likewise increases the variety of stimuli and 
the importance of this increase lies in the fact that the individual 
must choose between many kinds of goods and, in so doing, 
develops a power of feeling-discrimination. This is less true of 
the effect of intimacy of association because so many of the 
stimuli from this source cause instinctive reactions which do not 
permit of introspective analysis. 

Having indicated some essential feeling and cognitive pro- 
cesses of personality, we have next to point out that while the 
individual is trying to realize a feeling oscillation farther and 
farther above the agitation point, he is at the same time develop- 
ing habits which make such self-realization less and less possible. 
Thus the young steel workers, forceful in temperament, gradually 
develop an agitative disposition as the habitual overwork required 
by the employers creates a habitual impulse of submission. This 
habitual attitude develops into the belief 32 that their position of 
submission is hopeless. As they say, "What can labor do against 
capital?" The employers, on the other hand, develop a forceful 
disposition owing to their successful domination and their 
habitual impulse of domination becomes the belief that they 
dominate by right. 33 

When a complex of habitualized impulses and beliefs has 
stamped in a certain disposition, this becomes the more or less 
conscious end of activity. Toward this end the individual not 
only consciously directs his way but subconsciously feels his 

33 Professor Giddings has emphasized this process (Elements of Sociology, 
p. 141). 

33 See testimony of Samuel Gompers before Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Senate Documents, VoL 16, 57th Congress, 1st 
Session. 
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way. 34 In order to understand this process by which disposition 
is built up, consider, for instance, the habitualized emotions 
implied in one's attitude to one's home. Why does the word 
"home" stir the emotion it does? Because of the many experi- 
ences of the comforts of home. These experiences were not all 
conscious, originally, and many originally conscious are not 
recalled when one thinks of one's home. Some may be clearly 
recalled, some faintly, and some not recalled at all, but many not 
recalled may lie in the subconsciousness and contribute their part 
to the total emotion stirred by the word "home." By habit as I 
use the term I mean a response in which the different steps 
through which it was built up are not consciously recalled, but, 
nevertheless, may lie in the subconsciousness and contribute some 
vibrations to the general feeling-tone of the response. 35 Now, 
suppose a person accumulate a number of these habit-capacities 
of expansive feeling with reference to certain symbols, as 
"home," "mother," "college," "club." His temperamental or 
inherited capacity for expansive feeling, originally slight, per- 
haps, is accentuated by the stamping-in of these habit-capacities 
of feeling. That is, his disposition becomes more expansive than 
was his temperament. Now, in so far as the experiences which 
enter into a habit-capacity of feeling may be recalled, one's 
disposition has a cognitive side. A mother's affection for her 

M "Feeling came into existence as a means to the performance of function. 
.... But it ... . must also be considered as an end." — Ward, Pure Sociology, 
p. 126; Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 11. 

35 "The evidence is thus varied and convincing that the processes of per- 
ception of the external world .... are in the ordinary use of our faculties 
as typically subconscious as conscious in their mode of functioning; and in 
virtue of this relation does it ensue that we hear and see and feel things, that 
guide our inferences, that enter into our associations, .... and yet all these 
factors enter but feebly into the realm of conscious knowledge. 

The extension of this principle to more general acquisitions and to the 
practical life lies close at hand. It is apparent in all the emphasis laid upon 
the influence of the milieu in the home and in the school. It is the trend of 
such subconscious impressions that eventually leads to the toleration of, or in- 
sensitiveness to, all that is ugly or vulgar in the one case, and in the other to 
a refining discrimination and fastidiousness, and to the establishment of good 
taste and good morals." — Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. no. 
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son is not mere instinct. 36 In her love for him, she recalls many 
occasions of her care for him and some instances, perhaps, of 
his gratitude to her. But these memory-images are not the sole 
basis of her love for him. There are also, we must believe, many 
subconscious remnants of similar experiences which, like hidden 
springs, contribute their mite of feeling to the reservoir we call 
affection. That is, subconsciously the son is interwoven with her 
whole mature life and this subconscious basis registers itself 
in consciousness as an agglomeration of feeling-states, intro- 
spectively unanalyzable. 

As a mother's relation to her son, to her introspection, 
appears both as reminiscence and as a volume of unexplainable 
affection, so one's total disposition appears to introspection as an 
all-inclusive cognition and feeling which we term the self. When 
the conative phase of the self is thought of it is termed character. 
The self has an agitative, forceful, or expansive feeling-tone 
according to the temperament of the individual and the conditions 
of the physical and social environments, in reaction to which the 
disposition has been built up. Thus a hard-working population, 
used to weariness, have an agitative disposition because they 
habitually work until weary. Their essential impulse which is 
to prevail over this weariness I call the impulse of self-assertion. 
Habitualized and idealized it becomes the idea of endurance. 
This and other ideas of like feeling-tone associate effectively to 
form the ideal of austerity or stoicism. The population of Sparta 
and the first generations of the population of New England were 
austere. A population more easily circumstanced and hence not 
driven to overwork do not work to the agitation point and do not 
indulge themselves to the agitation point but strive to remain 
at their full force and their full capacity for enjoyment. This 
ideal of the mean was the ideal of the Athenians and is the ideal 
of a considerable part of our population of today. It is reached, 

M If instinct is the chief element in parental care, among primitive peoples, 
why is it the .rule that infants are not killed after they have been allowed to 
live a few days after birth? Instinct acts as powerfully on the first day after 
birth as on the sixth or twelfth day. Therefore some other motive must arise 
to insure the preservation of the infant. This motive is parental emotion, 
which, habitually stirred, becomes the attitude of affection. 
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however, only after a transition period in which the population, 
when first released from the discipline of a rigorous environment, 
seem to have carried their self-indulgence to as much of an 
extreme as they had previously carried their work. They boasted 
how they could stand the paralyzing effects of self-indulgence as 
they had boasted how they could stand the paralyzing effects of 
hard labor. To assert themselves over some form of agitation 
was still their essential impulse and idea, surviving from the 
time when conditions made agitation inevitable. When these 
conditions pass, the ideal of the mean gradually asserts itself. 

Turning now to the way in which conditions in the social 
environment determine impulses and ideas we note, as one factor 
of great importance, the degree of inequality. Where the eco- 
nomic classes are very unequal, as are the classes engaged in the 
manufacture of steel, disputes take the form of arrogant state- 
ments by employers and fearful acquiescence on the part of the 
workmen. 37 As the economic classes approach equality, attentive 
cognition becomes more important. In the anthracite-coal strike 
of 1902 the miners, powerless and submissive while disorganized, 
became strong and shrewd when united. The condition most 
favorable to attentive cognition is a position of slight, but not 
hopeless, inferiority. Compare the arrogance of the anthracite 
operators as seen in the conference at the White House, 38 with 
the shrewdness and self-control of the miners' leaders at the 
conference and throughout the strike. History affords striking 
instances of superior attentive power in a lower class. The f reed- 
men of Rome were in a position of inferiority to the nobility 
and they gradually displaced the nobility and became masters 
of the world. 39 The Jews, long on the defensive against the 
domination of gentile nations, have developed remarkable shrewd- 
ness. 

Business shrewdness always keeps within the limits of certain 
rules of the game. When an antagonist is greatly inferior to his 
opponent he may forget the rules of the game and drop to the 

** Pittsburg Survey, Vol. III. 

88 Mitchell, Organized Labor, p. 387. 

58 Sumner, Folkways, p. 286. 
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level of an instinctive shrewdness which we call deceit. This 
principle has a wide range. Thus children at a certain age, realiz- 
ing their powerlessness before adults, often become deceitful. 
Westermarck points out that members of the primitive tribe, 
truthful to each other, are deceitful in their relations with other 
tribes. 40 Huntington says the natives of Central Asia develop 
deceitfulness in their relations with foreigners. 41 I have seen 
servant girls become tricky before tyrannical mistresses. Sumner 
points out that the fear of their masters felt by Roman slaves 
made them "malignant, cunning and hypocritical." The trickery 
and intrigue resorted to in Russia, both by the revolutionists and 
by the secret police, is "almost incomprehensible to the American 
mind." 42 A probable explanation of the deceitfulness of 
negroes 43 is that it is due partly to their proximity to the primi- 
tive state in which successful deceitfulness toward hostile tribes 
was praised and partly to their inferior position as slaves recently 
and servants today. Thomas says that if woman is more deceit- 
ful than man it is because, not being able to cope with him in 
physical contests, she has had to rely on her cunning. 44 Thus in 
the cognition of the forceful mood, we meet again the three 
levels. First, there is the attention to data out of which leading 
ideas are developed. The farmer generalizes from data what 
will be his day's work, the scientist what will be the proposition 
with which he will start. Then the associative process in connec- 
tion with this leading idea is stimulated by giving it an emotional 
setting. Thus, some writers say they write better under pressure. 
Farmers work better if they take a "stint." Then comes the 
third level in which, if hard pressed, individuals tend to resort to 
deceit. This theory of the relation of cognitive processes to 
degrees of inequality has been included in this paper on method 
in order to point out that the sociological question as to whether 
equality or inequality is desirable depends on which kind of 

40 Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, II, p. 87. 

** Pulse of Asia, p. 31. 

""The Story of Eugene Azeff," McClure's Magazine, January, 1910. 

43 Hatcher, John Jasper, p. 97. 

u Sex and Society, p. 232. 
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cognition among the population is desirable which, in turn, 
depends on our theory of personality. In order to perfect the 
oscillatory movement which is central in our theory of person- 
ality, the movement of consciousness should be upward and not 
downward ; therefore, the attentive process should be developed. 
Hence a high degree of equality is desirable. 

Professor Thomas, in his Source Book for Social Origins, 
reaches a similar conclusion as to the importance of attention but 
by a different method. He brings forward a fundamental con- 
cept under the term "control" which he defines as follows : 

Control is not a social force but is the object realized or unrealized of 
all purposive activity. Food and reprduction are the two primal neces- 
sities, if the race is to exist. The whole design of nature with reference 
to organic life is to nourish the individual and to provide a new generation 
before the death of the old, and the most elementary statement, as I take 
it, which can be made of individual and social activity is that it is designed 
to secure that control of the environment which will assure these two 
results. 45 

He then selects as the important cognitive process, "attention," 
because "control is the end to be secured and attention is the 
means of securing it." 46 The word "control" involves, then, the 
presupposition of race continuity. It is purposive activity 
directed to the securing of the two things necessary for race con- 
tinuity. Motive processes including attentive cognition are 
valued deductively according to their relation to control. Of 
this deductive treatment of motive processes the criticism 
may be made that those processes are more fundamental than 
the concept from which their value is deduced. Though 
the race will be perpetuated through the action of the two 
appetites mentioned so that all individuals must inherit those 
appetites, yet, in a large proportion of those who survive, those 
appetites may be inhibited by stimuli of other kinds and by social 
beliefs. Though these inhibiting forces are comparatively recent, 
the literature of social origins being largely a description of 
practices which have grown up around the appetites for food and 

45 P. 14. See also, "The Province of Social Psychology," Congress of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. V. 

"P. 16. 
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reproduction, yet, as seen in certain populations, these inhibiting 
forces lead us to believe that the idea of race continuity is not 
quite axiomatic. We note that individuals who excuse their 
appetites on the ground of their necessity for race continuity 
lose their solicitude for the race as soon as new stimuli stir 
different desires. If ever we face the possibility of race annihila- 
tion and the state discusses the policy of the regulation of breed- 
ing in order to insure race continuity, the idea of race continuity 
may become a factor in social development. But, even then, on 
what would the idea rest ? It would rest on the conviction that it 
is worth while for the race to continue to exist. But whether 
we ever arrive at this conviction will depend on the answer to 
those very problems which we take up in our studies of per- 
sonality. I start therefore with no presupposition as to race 
continuity. I assume simply that we're here — "we're here 
because we're here" — and estimate processes according to their 
relation to the total motive process rather than with the view 
to their relation to particular conserving appetites. 

We pass now to the conative phase of mental process. In all 
forms of activity, political, economic, and religious, I discern 
instinctive frameworks of motive which seem to survive from 
conditions of the past. These instinctive frameworks the indi- 
vidual fills in with perceptions and images derived from present 
conditions so that they work out in specialized impulses and 
sentiments. Here is an instance of this instinctive framework of 
motive adapting itself to new conditions. It is a maxim of 
politicians never to respond to an attack of an opponent except 
by counter-attack, because explanation will fall flat, no matter 
how unwarranted the attack or how convincing the explanation. 
Why is this true ? Because, in the heat of a political campaign, 
the populace lapses more or less to the third level of conscious- 
ness in which it is actuated by the primitive combative instinct. 
The mildest of citizens who was never in his life in a fight shows 
this reversion to primitive instinct as plainly as the citizen of 
belligerent experiences. For this reason political speakers, when 
attacked, cannot effectively expostulate or explain but must return 
blow with blow. It is as if there accompanied this surviving 
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combative instinct-process a glimmer of the battle-scene of the 
dim past with a demand that opponents under the different condi- 
tions of today should act the parts of those fighting that "dim 
battle in the mist." This combative instinct process is found in 
all forms of activity, political, economic, and religious, and its 
demand for satisfaction determines in part the form of these 
different activities. The clergyman most popular with the masses 
is one who denounces the enemy: either the devil in theological 
terminology, or unrighteousness in ethical terms, or the saloon- 
keeper in plain terms. The belief of the masses in the beneficence 
of competition — our great economic superstition — and their 
demand that it be everywhere enforced seems to me to be another 
phase of this combative instinct-process. 47 

The investigation of the conative phase of mental process 
should begin with a study of the relation of the instincts to the 
feelings. Here are some illustrations from my groups of what 
seems to me the true relation. Our isolated family keeps chick- 
ens, which frequently wander into the kitchen. One of these 
chickens was lame and otherwise repulsive. A little girl of ten 
would sometimes drive out the deformed chicken with the ex- 
clamation, "You miserable little thing" ; at other times she would 
take it up with the exclamation, "You poor little thing." 
Whether her instinctive act was one of contempt or of compassion 
depended not on the external stimulus, which was the same in 
both cases, but on her mood or her emotional state when the 
stimulus offered itself. As an example of mood determining her 
instinctive reaction I observed that when she was hard at work 
her treatment of the chick was apt to be contemptuous, when 
she was loitering about or singing it was apt to be compassionate. 
As an example of emotional state determining her instinctive 
reaction I observed that if a certain person was in the room with 
whom she felt sympathetic emotion her instinctive response to 
the chick tended to be compassionate; if a person was in the 
room toward whom she felt forceful emotion her reaction tended 
to be contemptuous. Thus her feeling-states seemed to determine 

47 Johnson, American Railway Transportation, pp. 239, 258. 
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the nature of the instinctive reaction. 48 I have numerous other 
facts on this point. For instance, this same little girl said to a 
certain person: "It's easy to be good when you are around but 

when F is around he sets me on edge." By being good 

she meant speaking gently instead of crossly, doing things will- 
ingly instead of sullenly, in fact a thousand and one instinctive 
acts involved in activity of limbs, expression of face, tone of 
voice, carriage of head, and general posture. That is, her emo- 
tional state determined what would be the nature of her in- 
stinctive response to stimulus. Another girl, somewhat older, 

said of her piano-playing : "When G is in the room I can't 

play at all — it is the atmosphere he brings, he is so critical; but 

when B is in the room, I am at my best." Here, of course. 

a large range of emotion was involved but also many acts as in- 
stinctive as in the simpler activity of the little girl. Marriage 
frequently makes a permanent change in men. Their predomi- 
nant instinctive reactions cease to be those of a man on edge 
before the competition of the business world and become sympa- 
thetic. 

Failure to understand the fundamental relation of moods and 
emotional states to instinctive reactions frequently causes great 
perplexity in my groups. Thus a mother was perplexed because 
her daughter resented the slightest shade of inadvertent un- 
pleasantness in her manner, and, at the same time, submitted 
generally to the coarser domination of her (the daughter's) 

48 How are we to explain the difference between Lincoln and Douglas 
except on the theory that the dispositional emotion of the former with refer- 
ence to the slave was compassion, that of the latter contempt, and that the 
reactions of these two different dispositions to the same external situation gradu- 
ally developed the theory of squatter sovereignty on the one hand and the 
theory of constitutional limitation on the other. The emotional attitude of 
people generally toward the struggles of the working-classes is, consciously or 
subconsciously, one of compassion or contempt. It is commonly thought that 
emotion should be excluded in forming judgments, but this is impossible. The 
truth is that sympathy should replace contempt. "The theory that the best 
juryman is one who has neither the inclination nor the capacity for sympathy 
is pretty thoroughly discredited even in the court room, and it has no applica- 
tion to human affairs in general. The truth is that sympathy alone dissolves 
the hard cruel facts of life so that our understanding may take hold of them." — 
Devine, "The Shirt-Waist Makers' Strike," Survey, January 15, 1910. 
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husband. The mother vaguely realized the true situation, namely, 
that the difference in the instinctive reactions of the daughter to 
her mother and to her husband was due to the difference in her 
emotional relation to each. In the first case the reaction of the 
girl was to her expansive, in the second to her forceful emotional 
state. The stimulus in both cases was merely the occasion of the 
reactions and did not determine their nature. That is, the effect 
of the stimulus, which the husband or the mother might apply at 
any time, was due not to the intrinsic nature of the stimulus but 
to the association of the latter with the symbol, husband or 
mother, of a permanent emotional attitude. 

Genetic studies emphasize the instincts because, in animals 
and infants, only reactions can readily be observed. However, 
I have numerous facts showing the fundamental importance of 
physiological and feeling-states even in animals. For instance, a 
cat whose kittens had been killed brought in three small squirrels 
one after another and nursed them until they grew old enough to 
shift for themselves. I have a photograph of the cat nursing the 
squirrels. A friend of mine replaced the eggs in a hawk's nest 
with hen's eggs and the hawk incubated the eggs and fed the 
chicks until they were taken from the nest to prevent their falling. 
Human parents sometimes adopt children when they have lost 
their own. The more perfectly the adopted thing is adapted to the 
variety of instinctive acts prompted by the parental mood, the 
stronger is the expansive feeling of which the thing becomes the 
symbol. Animals which have lost their young and lick many 
things they come into contact with adopt only those things which 
can be carried, played with, and fed, as well as licked. In the 
competition of various stimuli for the instinctive responses of ex- 
pansive feeling the offspring when at hand is not always selected. 
I have watched a cat hesitate between lying with its kittens in a 
dark corner and lying by the window in the sun and finally choose 
the sunny spot. Human parents sometimes choose travel or 
artistic work and leave the children to nurses. The so-called "pa- 
rental instinct" may therefore be reduced to lower terms. As 
such it is a physiological and an expansive feeling-state which 
gives rise to many instinctive acts, which fix upon the offspring as 
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the thing which lends itself to the widest range of instinctive 
acts. That is, the parental instinct is, more accurately, an in- 
stinct-center. When several instinctive acts converge toward a 
symbol they may be said to form an instinct-center. Formative 
of the parental instinct-center is the expansive instinct-process. 

This expansive instinct-process becomes with the accretion 
of memory-images the impulse of generosity which adapts the 
individual to the conditions of a larger world. This impulse 
forms impulse-centers. Compassion differs from generosity in 
that it is an impulsive reaction to a feeling-state which is agitative 
as well as expansive. Compassion may occur in instinctive form 
in the parental relation as a reaction to the babe as puny and 
helpless. 49 

The filial as well as the parental instinct proves when analyzed 
to be an instinct-center developed by the expansive instinct- 
process. The new-born babe smiles when "comfortable" 50 and 
cries when in pain. Cooley writes. "I have watched the face of an 
infant a week old while a variety of expressions, smiles, frowns, 
and so on, passed over it in rapid succession ; it was as if the child 
were rehearsing a repertory of emotional expression belonging to 
it by instinct." 51 Agitative feelings predominate in very young 
infants and the period of infancy is a period marked by a 
gradual change in instinctive reactions as agitative reactions are 
modified through the action of expansive stimuli. Expansive 
feelings "soon begin to connect themselves with sensible objects 
such as bright color, voices, movements, fondlings," 52 and chil- 
dren learn to smile at these objects as well as when simply 
"comfortable." The objects become symbols of comfortable 
feeling. Personal symbols do not for some time arouse feeling 
distinct from that associated with impersonal symbols. 53 When 
personal feeling becomes distinct it is not because it is different 
in kind from other feeling but because personal stimuli are 
stronger and more varied than impersonal. Thus the mother 

M Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, p. 188. 

50 Moore, The Mental Development of a Child, p. 46. 

51 Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 48. 

52 Ibid., p. 46. " Ibid., p. 47. 
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feeds and fondles, and becomes the center of so many strong 
stimuli that the agitation of the babe finds relief through her 
more than through any other symbol. Thus develops the filial 
instinct-center. The instinct-process back of it is a physiological 
state and an agitative feeling-state which gives rise to instinctive 
acts which fix upon, as a symbol, the thing which kindles the 
widest range of expansive feeling. With the development of 
memory and imagination the filial relation becomes impulsive. 
The image of the parent seems to be continually present in the 
minds of some children and to suggest impulsive acts. Cooley 
says of his child that he "wishes me to share his every thought 
and sensation .... I must look at the butterfly, feel of the fuzz 
on the clover stems .... meanwhile he is reminded of what 
happened some other time and gives me various anecdotes." 54 

This filial impulse, with wider experience, develops into the 
impulses of gratitude and devotion which adapt the individual 
to the conditions of a larger world. Devotion is a response to 
generosity, gratitude to compassion. Thus we have two pairs 
of impulsive, expansive relations between unequals, generosity- 
devotion and compassion-gratitude. Gregariousness is an in- 
stinctive relation between equals and develops into the impulsive 
relation of friendliness which is a relation of mutual generosity 
and devotion. 

The cohesion of instinct- and impulse-centers is brought about 
through their association on the basis of like feeling. Thus 
parents love offspring as their offspring, that is, as closely asso- 
ciated with experiences of sexual intimacy. This associative 
process runs the gauntlet of the symbols of expansive instinct, 
impulse, and sentiment. Thus children are named for friends or 
they are given names of sentimental significance; and through 
christening they are associated with religious symbols. 

The more points of instinctive and impulsive contact feeling 
has with an object, the more suggestible the individual becomes 
with reference to that object. If the object is inanimate we 
term this suggestibility appreciation and the concomitant feeling 
aesthetic feeling. If the object is animate, we retain the word 

M Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 49. 
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"suggestibility," and term the concomitant feeling sympathy. 
Thus one's suggestibility shades off from the fine suggestibility 
with which one feels the slightest look or tone of one's mother, 
wife, or child to the obtuseness with which one regards one's 
neighbors. 

The relation of instinct to feeling is now clear. 55 We have 
physiological states registered in consciousness as feeling. We 
cannot analyze the physiological states and processes associated 
with motives so that we must rely on introspection which gives 
the antecedents in terms of feeling. One reason why no serious 
attempt has been made to give the feelings the attention their 
fundamental nature deserves is found in their vagueness, and in 
the difficulties of classification. If objective proof, as distin- 
guished from introspective facts, is necessary in order to prove 
that the various feelings may be included in one of the three 
fundamental classes, note how various feelings and emotions 
classified as expansive give rise to the same kind of cognition 
and the same instinctive acts. The same is true of agitative feel- 
ings. Thus sense of inferiority, hunger, 56 and other feelings as 
apparently different as these, are accompanied by alert attention. 
Again, the feeling of repulsion at a loathsome sight, the disagree- 
able feeling which comes from digestive disorders, and the feeling 
of contempt at a complaining or cowardly man all manifest them- 
selves in the same instinctive acts and bodily expressions. Is this 
to be explained in any other way than that these different feelings 
and emotions are merely different shades of a more fundamental 
feeling concomitant with one and the same physiological state? 

"McDougal (Social Psychology), approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of genetic psychology, says : "Directly or indirectly the instincts are the 
prime movers of all human action" (p. 44). ". . . . pleasure and pain are not 
in themselves springs of action, but, at the most, of indirected movements; they 
serve rather to modify instinctive processes, pleasure tending to sustain and 
prolong any mode of action, pain to cut it short" (p. 43). If this is true still 
the important problem is, How do the feelings perform their function of modify- 
ing the instinctive processes? 

06 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 1 9. Savages 
usually do not hunt until impelled by hunger and then they show marvelous 
skill in tracking game and in handling weapons and great ingenuity in disguise 
and mimicry. 
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In the forceful as well as in the expansive divisions of the 
feeling-life I find instinct-processes working out in several in- 
strict-centers and these, with the accretion of memory-images, 
developing into impulses and impulse-centers and these, with the 
refinement of the imagination, into sentiments. Without taking 
the time to work out the instinct processes I may simply name 
three pairs of impulsive relations, namely, domination-submission 
which is a relation between unequals, contempt-shame which is a 
relation between unequals, and rivalry which is a relation between 
equals, and pass on to the subject of social classes. Class rela- 
tions can be understood only by analyzing them into individual 
impulsive relations, for classes are made up of individuals. 
Now, people live within a social circle which is surrounded by a 
social territory outside their circle, and social classes run right 
through the social circle and the territory outside. But relations 
between classes and between members of the same class within the 
circle are different from relations between classes and between 
members of the same class, outside the circle. Within the circle, 
whether it be a family circle, as our isolated family, or a church 
circle, of which our city family is a part, the relations between 
the members of the same class are those of friendliness; the 
relations between persons of the upper and lower are those of 
generosity or compassion on the one hand, of devotion or grati- 
tude on the other hand. Outside the circle, the relations between 
the members of the same class are those of rivalry ; between mem- 
bers of an upper class and a lower class, of domination or 
contempt on the one hand and of submission or shame on the 
other hand. By rivalry I mean domination or contempt which 
is met by counter-domination or counter-contempt, just as by 
friendliness I mean generosity or compassion which is recipro- 
cated. 

Within the social circle the sympathetic relations mentioned 
above rest on what might be called habitualized forceful impulse. 
Thus the father, however generous he may be to his children, 
believes in parental authority. This means that he habitually 
makes his children "mind" and that this habit becomes the belief 
that he ought to make them mind. The children habitually 
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submit and this becomes the belief that they ought to obey. That 
is, the impulse of each class in the family becomes a belief, and 
these beliefs unite in the judgment that it is right for parents to 
command and for children to obey. Class relations develop in 
the same way. Immigrants tell how, when children in their 
native land, they refused to bow to the upper classes, who never 
bowed in return and that they despised their parents for bowing, 
but that later they came to bow habitually and to believe they 
ought to do so. Over this nucleus of forceful relations play the 
expansive emotions and impulses, but the nucleus often shows 
through. Fathers and mothers object to their children becoming 
too companionable. They give as a reason that it will spoil their 
discipline, but this is more a recognition and statement of the 
fundamental forceful relation than an explanation of the cause 
of their objection. Employers dislike to have their workmen too 
familiar with them. I have sometimes detected in distinguished 
and cultured men traces of resentment of naive friendliness on 
the part of young people with whom they were conversing, in a 
college-alumni gathering, where all were for a moment on equal 
footing. 

Each instinctive or impulsive act in an instinct- or impulse- 
center is a reaction to one or more stimuli or symbols. That is, 
we have a "subjective-objective" 57 phenomenon. The method 
of treating the objective side of such phenomena depends on 
whether we approach them from the point of view of the science 
of wealth or the science of motives. If from the latter, goods 
are treated as stimuli and symbols of instincts and impulses and 
as objects of rational desire. For instance, under the impulse of 
domination, men seek bodily strength, wealth, political office; 
women seek beauty, wealth, social position. The observation and 
classification of symbols constitutes one of the most intricate and 
fascinating chapters in the study of motives and proves that imi- 
tation cannot be understood apart from its springs in the feeling 
and cognitive processes. 

Habitualized impulses are ideaized and these beliefs overhang 

5T Parris, Total Utility and the Economic Judgment, p. 74. 
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the group as norms of conduct. 58 The universality of funda- 
mental beliefs is attributable to the fact that they are ideaizations 
of impulses which actuate all individuals because developed out 
of universal instinct-processes. The universality of certain 
forms of social organization is attributable to the fact that they 
rest on these universal beliefs. As an example of the fact that 
beliefs and types of organization are derived phenomena and 
change when their instinctive and impulsive bases change, note 
the changes which have taken place in the idea of kinship and in 
the organization based thereon. Westermarck writes : 

Kinship .... unsupported by local proximity .... loses much of its 
social force .... If, in modern society, much less importance is attached 
to kinship than at earlier stages of civilization, this is largely due to the 
fact that relatives, except the nearest, have little communication with each 
other. And if, as Aristotle observes, friendship between kinsfolk varies 
according to the degree of the relationship, it does so in the first instance 
on account of the varying intimacy of their mutual intercourse." 4 

That is, the idea of kinship and the outgrowing forms of 
social organization, the latter so universally similar as to excite 
the comment of Morgan, 60 rest on the instinctive feelings and 
reactions made possible through proximity and the emotional 
and impulsive interchange made possible through communica- 
tion. Remove these conditions and the superstructure falls. 

The institution of slavery in the United States rested upon 
the belief that slavery was right which was an ideaization of 
certain habitual emotions and impulses centering on the negro, 
among which were the emotion of contempt for him, the impulse 
to use him in the service of the acquisitive impulse, and the emo- 
tion of hatred toward those who would interfere. When the 
contrary emotions of compassion for the slave and indignation 
against his owner and the impulse of resistance against the slave- 
holder had become widespread and habitual and were ideaized, 
the belief that slavery was wrong arose and this belief, opposed 
to the other, precipitated social conflict. The institution resting 

58 Giddings, "Social Self-Cotitrol," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4. 

w Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, pp. 202-4. 
60 Ancient Society, pp. 296, 321. 
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upon the one belief conflicted, at every point, with the institu- 
tional changes suggested by the other. The essential cause of 
the conflict was the opposition of the two beliefs from which, 
as sources, institutions were developed, and, as premises, argu- 
ments were deduced. As Lincoln said : 

Holding as they do, that slavery is morally right and socially elevating, 
they cannot cease to demand a full national recognition of it as a legal 
right and a social blessing nor can we justifiably withhold this on any 
ground save our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it are themselves wrong, and 
should be silenced and swept away. If it is right, we cannot justly object 
to its nationality, its universality; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist 
upon its extension. All they ask we could readily grant, if we thought 
slavery right; all we ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right and our thinking it wrong is the precise 
fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right as they 
do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition as being right ; 
but thinking it wrong as we do, can we yield to them? If our sense of 
duty forbids this, then let us stand by our duty fearlessly and effectively." 1 

Passages in Lincoln's speeches show that he recognized the 
selective effect of dispositional emotions in deciding which of the 
two contradictory beliefs an individual should hold. Thus he said 
of Douglas: "I suppose the institution of slavery really looks 
small to him. He is so put up by nature that a lash upon his back 
would hurt him but a lash upon anybody else's back does not 
hurt him." 62 Douglas' crocodile argument 63 shows his disposi- 
tional emotion with reference to the negro to have been one of 
contempt rather than compassion, while Lincoln's compassion 
for the negro dates from his visit to New Orleans at the age of 
twenty-two. 64 Westermarck emphasizes the influence of emo- 
tion and impulse on the institution of slavery, pointing out that, 

" Nicolay and Hay, "Cooper Union Address," Complete Works df Abraham 
Lincoln, Gettysburg Edition, Vol. V, pp. 326, 327. 

M Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 148. 

K Paraphrased by Lincoln, it was as follows : "As the negro is to the 
white man, so is the crocodile to the negro ; and as the negro may rightfully 
treat the crocodile as a beast or a reptile, so the white man may rightfully 
treat the negro as a beast or a reptile." — Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works, 
Vol. V, p. 205. 

61 Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 25. 
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where slavery has existed only those who were contemned or 
hated, as prisoners of war, were enslaved; objects of sympathetic 
emotion and impulse, as members of the community, were not 
enslaved. 68 The more complete the absence of sympathetic and 
the more intense the hostile emotion or impulse toward the 
person enslaved, the more brutal the form which the institution 
assumed. 66 

The three-level oscillation theory puts our knowledge of 
motives into a compact form which enables us to bring it to 
bear upon the hypotheses at the basis of the special social sciences. 
It suggests a criticism of the economic theory of consumption. 
Expositions of the law of diminishing utility generally make 
two assumptions. First, they assume that the individual balances 
the satisfactions to be derived from the consumption of various 
goods and chooses what will give the greatest satisfaction. Some 
individuals do balance satisfactions — some few, but the majority 
do not, as a rule. They consume the things suggested to their 
instincts and impulses, either the things suggested by their class, 
or, in case of ambitious individuals, the things suggested by an 
upper class, avoiding what is consumed by a lower class. 67 
Second, it is assumed that man balances the satisfactions derived 
from successive increments of the same good and diminishes his 
consumption accordingly. Satisfaction may diminish with every 
increment consumed and at the same time, from other motives, 
the consumption of the good may increase. The choice of a 
good is a reaction to so many different motives that it seems im- 
possible to develop together the science of motives and the science 
of goods. 68 The failure to differentiate these two fields confuses 
our economic concepts. For instance, economically, goods are 

65 Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 674. 

""Ibid., pp. 704, 705. Westermarck concludes that, in explaining the causes 
of the institution of slavery, "the influence of economic conditions .... has 
perhaps been emphasized too much" (p. 674). That is, other impulses as well 
as the impulse to use the negro in acquiring wealth must be considered, for 
this impulse would be served equally well by enslaving members of the same 
community as by enslaving members of another community. 

eT Williams, An American Town, chaps, vi-ix. 

68 For an able presentation of the opposite view see Parris, Total Utility 
and the Economic Judgment, especially pp. 8, 74-100. 
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bundles of utilities, but, psychologically, they are such only to 
those who discern and estimate the different utilities. 69 

The theory of motives suggests also a criticism of the pro- 
ductivity theory of wages. This theory implicitly if not explicitly 
assumes first,, that, under perfect competition, a workman will 
work himself into that occupation in which he is at his highest 
productive power ; second, that, in this occupation, he will receive 
as wages the total product of his labor and that, therefore, his 
wages are a measure of his efficiency. My criticism of this 
theory relates to the concepts of productivity and efficiency. 
First, as to productivity. Let us suppose that, when driving over 
a prairie road with stretches of waving corn on either side, one 
comes occasionally to unimproved land grown to prairie grass. 
Of such land one would say that, though its product represented 
its productivity as a hayfield under pioneer conditions, this figure 
fell short of its highest productivity. Just so, by the highest 
productivity of a laborer, we mean that productivity which 
results from such investment in him of capital in industrial train- 
ing and other conditions of productive power that the last in- 
crement of capital just pays the market rate of interest. But the 
productivity of the laborer never reaches this point because the 
entrepreneur is not sure that the laborer in whom he invests 
capital, in the form of industrial training, for instance, will stay 
with him so that he will receive the interest on his investment. 70 
The result is that the capital which is actually invested in indus- 
trial training is capital on which he expects a speculative rate of 
interest so that the investment of increments of capital in indus- 
trial training is not carried so far as the investment of capital in 

68 In passing through a store the members of my groups very often "take 
a fancy" to this and that article; then this instinctive or impulsive fancy may 
or may not be inhibited by an estimation of the utilities of the article. In the 
same way, falling in love often means taking a fancy to this or that boy or girl, 
which instinctive or impulsive fancy may or may not be inhibited by an esti- 
mation of the qualities of the object of regard. Thus, the motives displayed in 
the choice of a good seem to be identical with those displayed in the choice 
of a mate so that the theory of the consumption of wealth seems to be an 
integral part of the science of motives. 

" 117th Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor, p. 385. 
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improving land. Therefore, under the competitive system, the 
productivity of labor can never reach the point of greatest 
productivity. 

The second criticism is of the concept, efficiency. Though 
wages include the whole product of labor, yet they do not neces- 
sarily measure efficiency because product is not a measure of 
efficiency. The product is simply what is produced and we can- 
not determine its relation to efficiency or even to highest 
productivity until we consider it in connection with the degree to 
which capital has been invested in the laborer. How far, by 
investment of capital in wise feeding and lodging, has the laborer 
been raised toward the point of maximum energy and power of 
attention ? How far, by investment of capital in industrial train- 
ing, has he been raised toward the point of maximum skill? 71 
Even if an industry were monopolized so that workmen could 
find only one employer for their skill and the employer were, 
therefore, reasonably sure of their remaining with him, still he 
would always be choosing the alternative of employing more 
laborers or investing capital in those already employed. That is, 
even if laborers were at their highest productivity, they would 
not necessarily have reached their highest efficiency. 72 This 

71 Of the relative importance of energy, power of attention, or sagacity 
and skill, Professor Marshall says : "What makes the workers of one town or 
country more efficient than those of another is chiefly a superiority in general 
sagacity and energy which is not specialized to any one trade." — Principles of 
Economics, p. 286. 

72 Professor Henry L. Moore, starting with Marshall's vague idea of effi- 
ciency {Principles of Economics, pp. 121, 272, 286, 630, 631), brilliantly works 
out a statistical demonstration of the differential law of wages which involves 
the distinction here made between efficiency and productivity ("The Efficiency 
Theory of Wages," Economic Journal, Vol. XV, p. 571 ; "The Differential Law 
of Wages," Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1907). Pro- 
fessor Moore deals not with mental elements but with wage-rates. He starts, 
however, with the hypothesis that the "general sagacity and energy among 
laborers, which is itself a balance of efficiency determined by physical, mental, 
and moral qualities, follows the Gaussian Law." This hypothesis rests on the 
results of a study made by Pearson, based on measurements and observations of 
upward of 1,000 Cambridge graduates and over 5,000 school children, prov- 
ing that the distribution of mental qualities follows the Gaussian Curve (Karl 
Pearson, BiometriUa, .Vol. V, p. 105). The point is that Professor Moore, in 
his correlation, treats productivity and efficiency as distinct concepts, the former 
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concept of highest efficiency seems to me to lie outside the field 
of an economics which makes the entrepreneur function central 
in theory. What answer can economics give to the question, At 
what point should the state step in and provide the laborer with 
those means of increasing his energy, power of attention, and 
skill which are denied him by economic limitations? Or to the 
question, On what principle may a wise balance be maintained 
between training in economic efficiency and training in citizenship 
and culture ? For an answer to such problems must we not look 
to a theory of social motives? 



Alvan A. Tenny, Columbia University 
As those of you who have read Professor Williams' book An Ameri- 
can Town already known, he made in that work no mean contribution to 
sociology by intensive field-work. The psychological analyses in that mono- 
graph were very favorably received by reviewers. Moreover, in that work 
the facts behind the analyses were given in full. A careful statistical basis 
made the theories more than mere hypotheses. Theory thus rested upon 
such a substantial basis of fact in the monograph that it was natural to 
expect an equally convincing piece of work in the present paper. As it 
stands now, however, the theory of social motive outlined by Professor 
Williams this afternoon must be regarded as containing suggestive hypothe- 
ses and ideas rather than established fact. 

Attempts to verify hypotheses by the method which Professor Williams 
uses, moreover, are subject to the possibility of serious error. For the 
method of studying motive by observation of conduct has difficulties quite 
as hard to overcome as has the legal method of taking testimony or the 
laboratory method of discovering physiological reactions that various stimuli 
produce. It is a very easy thing to attribute a given action to a wrong 
motive. For example : when a child I was doubtless thought instinctively 
cruel because I pulled off the wings of flies. In reality I hated to see the 
maid kill them and so caught as many as I could, took them out of the 
house and pulled their wings off in order that they might not fly back and 
be killed by the maid. Not knowing that pulling off their wings meant a 

resting on statistics of wages, the latter on statistics of mental and moral 
qualities. He makes use of Pearson's study of the mental and moral qualities 
of children and students, there being no such study of the distribution of 
efficiency-qualities among the laborers in any industry. But Professor Pearson's 
investigation proves that such a study could be made and that these studies 
must be kept distinct from studies of wages, if we are to arrive at any more 
important conclusion than that "the laborer gets what he gets." 
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miserable death, could I have acted in a manner more truly altruistic in 
motive or better calculated to accomplish my good purposes? When I 
realized that the flies became helpless I ceased to pull their wings off and 
liberated them without mutilation. The original mutilation itself was in 
reality sympathetic and on the basis of my knowledge at that time, rational ; 
it appeared cruel and instincive. 

It is to be regretted, therefore, that Professor Williams has not indicated 
more specifically in this paper the methods he has employed to avoid mis- 
interpretation of motive. 

That Professor Williams is right in emphasizing the importance of dis- 
covering the exact part played by feeling in social activity, no one will deny. 
His interesting suggestion moreover that there are three fundamental moods 
— the forceful, the expansive, and the agitative — that there is regularity in 
the occurrence of these moods and that this regularity or oscillation, as he 
terms it, is correlated with oscillation in the environment is an hypothesis 
that certainly cannot be rejected as unworthy of careful testing. 

This hypothesis, however, together with the theory that these three 
moods modify cognition and therefore vitally affect the impulsive or the 
rational character of social action can be tested, it seems to me, by the 
purely observational method. If the environment really does modify moods 
with a certain degree of regularity, if it does affect the impulsive or 
rational character of social action with regularity then tabulation of the 
reactions to the regularly recurring stimuli of the environment and the 
application of the usual statistical methods will bring out correlation. It 
is obvious that the difficulty of eliminating the irregularities in mood pro- 
duced by such complex stimuli as even relatively simple weather conditions 
is not inconsiderable. When one reflects that effects of occupations, length 
of the working-day, type of amusements, and a hundred other social 
stimuli all complicate the question the difficulty of Professor Williams' 
task may to some extent be realized. It is evidently wise to begin the 
verification of his hypotheses by study of relatively simple social conditions 
and not as yet to employ them in the explanation of complex social 
relations. 

Whether at the present time it is advisable for the sociologist to do 
more than apply the purely observational method to social facts, whether 
he should now undertake to separate the exact roles of instinct and feeling 
in both individual and social action — as Professor Williams seems to have 
attempted, is, it seems to me, questionable. The genetic psychologists have 
recently undertaken the task of studying instincts by the experimental 
method and we may expect, very soon, from such men as Thorndike, 
Yerkes, Hobhouse, and their school, a much more careful analysis of in- 
stinct than has yet been made. Until the analysis is made, however, this 
sociologist might perhaps profit by the proverbial advice given to the shoe- 
maker. 
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It is quite possible, however, that when Professor Williams turns from 
his theory of personality, which he regards merely as introductory, and 
when he presents the theory of social forces which he has promised, the 
importance of that portion of his paper which deals with the relation of 
the emotions to instinct will appear more definitely. In conclusion I may 
add that if Professor Williams had defined his terms clearly I might, per- 
haps, have avoided whatever misinterpretation of his theory he may detect 
in my criticism. 



Henry Raymond Mussey, Columbia University 
I shall speak only of Professor Williams' two criticisms of the econo- 
mists. He objects to the marginal-utility theorist's alleged assumption that 
men act from a nice balancing of utilities in consumption, rather than 
from impulse, imitation, anything except rational calculation. I should be 
willing to accept this criticism as a protest against a highly deductive 
method of economic study, based on an incomplete psychology. No econo- 
mist in his senses imagines that the vagaries of fashion, for example, 
represent truly rational choice on the part of its devotees. But from the 
days of Ricardo down, economists have found a convenient starting-point 
in the assumption contrary to fact of a man engaged simply in the calcu- 
lation of utilities, and then have gone serenely ahead forgetting the correc- 
tions required by their original incomplete assumption, though they have 
usually been ready enough to admit them when reminded of it. This 
besetting sin of the economist theorist justifies Professor Williams' protest. 
The second criticism is directed against the productivity theorists for a 
shifting and unscientific use of the term "efficiency." I should not care to 
be set to defend the productivity theory, but I confess I cannot see wherein 
Professor Williams' theory of motives impeaches the current use of this 
word. So far as mere terminology goes, "efficiency of labor" appears to 
me to have in the mouths of the productivity theorists a definite, if unfor- 
tunate, meaning, namely, the power of labor to produce wealth under any 
given set of conditions. Change either the quality of labor or the external 
conditions, and you change the efficiency of labor. More skilful labor, 
better land, improved machinery, all alike increase the efficiency of labor in 
this sense. It would be desirable in my opinion, to limit the term "efficiency'' 
to the internal characteristics of the laborer, whether natural or acquired 
and to use some other term, such as "productivity," to cover the whole 
complex of circumstances, both internal and external, which determine his 
output. Thus we should say that the productivity of a day's labor is greater 
on a prairie farm than on a New England hill farm, because it is expended 
on better land, though the efficiency of labor be the same. We should say 
that the efficiency of the intelligent and trained worker is greater than that 
of the stupid and untrained, irrespective of the conditions under which 
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they work. "Efficiency" has doubtlesss been used to cover both these mean- 
ings, but the confusion is not peculiar to adherents of the productivity 
theory, and it will certainly not be found in the writings of the distinguished 
protagonist of that theory. 

Professor Williams maintains that under our system of privately owned 
capital, the laborer almost never reaches his highest efficiency— using that 
term apparently in the internal sense above suggested— because the capitalist 
cannot be sure of realizing on an investment of capital put into educating a 
free labor as he can on that spent on a slave or a machine. In other 
words, an insufficient proportion of the social income is invested in the 
training of ordinary workers to raise them to their highest potential 
efficiency. This is undoubtedly true. To bring in an endless stream of for- 
eign cheap laborers, and to invest surplus income, not in their education, but 
in machinery and natural resources, would appear to be the most rapid way 
of increasing the income of the capitalist, whatever be its effect on social 
income and well-being. The practical conclusion, laying aside all questions 
of more fundamental changes in distribution, is that a democratic society 
must in self-defense take more and more of the social income in taxes for 
the support of free public education, and that it must set such minimum 
educational standards and must develop such a system of public-school 
training as will give to each child a reasonable chance of attaining his 
maximum possible efficiency, both economic and civic. 



